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Classical Philology 



Volume XI "J^^y IQl(> Number 3 



HORACE AND VALERIUS CATO^ 
By G. L. Hbndrickson 

I 

THE ORIGINAL OPENING OF /SerW. i. 10 

The eight lines prefixed to the tenth satire in a considerable 
number of Horatian manuscripts have been looked upon with suspi- 
cion from the beginning of modem criticism. They were con- 
demned by Lambinus, passed over in silence, and not even printed, 
by Bentley, and since to these judgments was added Jacobs' detailed 
study^ and rejection of them, it has become and remains an almost 
universally accepted conclusion of Horatian criticism that they are 
spurious. Occasional protests against this unanimity of judgment, 
and efforts to rehabilitate them as Horatian, have been made, but 
it must be confessed that these have failed to shake the steadfast 
verdict which three centuries of scholarship have passed. In fact, 
it may be said that the persuasion of their spuriousness has almost 

' The study presented herewith is a continuation of some earlier investigations. 
To avoid needless repetitions. I would refer especially to the paper entitled "Horace 
and Lucilius: A Study of Horace Serm. i. 10," Studies in Honor of Gildersleeve (Balti- 
more, 1902). In "Satura — the Genesis of a Literary Form," Class. Phil., VI (1911), 
142, n. 2, I stated very briefly the position which I shall here defend. In my article 
on "The De analogia of Julius Caesar," Class. Phil., I (1906), 104, I indicated a thesis, 
with regard to the influences which shaped the poetical style of Horace and TibuUus, 
which will form the subject of a sequel to the present paper, drawing for the history 
of style the larger conclusions derived from the details of this investigation. 

2 Friedrich Jacobs, Vermischte Schriften (1834), IV, 224-63. 
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ceased to be a reasoned judgment, and has passed over to an article 
of faith, which the student of our day accepts for the most part 
without inquiry. If, then, an attempt is made to reopen the ques- 
tion and to claim these lines as the original beginning of our satire — ■ 
subsequently deleted by the poet himself — it must appeal first of 
all to the lai^er experience of modern scholarship in problems of 
text tradition like that which our satire presents, and to the growing 
conviction, arising from that experience, that, in the case of a text 
established so early and so securely, the assumption of deliberate 
interpolation is by no means the first and most probable of the 
possible alternatives.^ A symptom of this feeling and a trend toward 
a less drastic treatment of the question are discernible in the now more 
widely accepted explanation of the verses as a fragment, drawn 
from some source contemporary with Horace, which has reached us 
through citation in an early commentary. 

But no' theory of text tradition, however well fortified with 
analogies drawn from the textual history of Juvenal or Terence or 
Ausonius, for example, can save our fragment if, as is the verdict, 
it lacks intrinsic evidence of authenticity. Nothing is more exas- 
perating in the busy world of scholarship than proffered solutions 
of old problems which turn out to be nothing more than restatement. 
On the other hand, it is certain that one will not win the reader's 
benevolence by claiming novelty of treatment in so old a question. 

' I refer especially to such studies as the first chapter of Leo's Plautinische For- 
schungen, and the same author's discussion of the text tradition of Juvenal, in Hermes, 
XLIV (1909), 600. It is not my purpose now to formulate a precise theory of the 
channels by which our fragment found its way into extant manuscripts. That would 
involve a larger study of the whole first book of Sermones than is here necessary. 
Let me indicate briefly, however, the most essential ix)inta. Satire 10 existed as a 
separate pamphlet before it was incorporated into the libellus of ca. 35 B.C. In date 
it was considerably earlier, and separated only by weeks or months, not by years, 
from i. 4. When it was made the epilogue of Book i the situation of Horace and his 
relations to contemporaries had considerably changed. This led to deletion and ampli- 
fication (the list of names at the end). Some subsequent editor, such as Probus, for 
example, finding a copy of the original detached satire, preserved that portion which 
was not contained in the poet's edition of Book i, whether in a text with diacritical 
marks, or in a commentary. That the scholia do not comment on them only shows 
that their authors recognized the true beginning of the poem; it need not mean that 
they were unknown to them. In the same way, Servius does not comment on the 
introductory four lines to the Aeneid. The fact of preservation I would attribute to 
that conscientious principle of conservation to which we owe the presence of different 
versions side by side in the text of the Greek tragedians, of Plautus, of Terence, or 
of Juvenal. 
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Indxilgence therefore must be asked for the assurance that within 
the text itself, and apart from the problem of its provenance and 
preservation, there are two new considerations which seem to justify 
the reopening of a discussion so definitely closed. One rests upon the 
interpretation of the lines themselves, and consists in the disclosure 
of a relationship between them and the beginning of the poem as 
it was ultimately fixed by the poet himself. The second, less im- 
portant but more striking, was the starting-point of my inqtiiry and 
the impelling cause for my re-examination of the whole question. 
It cannot be stated so briefly as the first, and demands a slight sum- 
mary of an earlier study. In my paper entitled "Horace and 
Lucilius," I called attention to resemblances between the discus- 
sion of the wit and style appropriate to satire which otu* composi- 
tion contains (vss. 7-15), and matter of a kindred nature which 
is found in the Greek treatises wepl Ku/xcpdias. To the matter derived 
from this source I should have added, obviously, the opening of the 
fourth satire, which reproduces in Latin version almost literally a 
characterization of Greek Old Comedy such as may still be read in 
the prolegomena to Aristophanes. None of this material is presented 
per se, but in its application to Lucilius, and I therefore drew the 
conclusion (which is not likely to be disputed) that Horace in our 
tenth satire was criticizing an estimate of Lucilius framed upon a 
characterization of Old Comedy or of some typical representative of 
it. It is obvious therefore that Horace's use of ideas and judgments 
drawn ultimately from the Greek treatises is contir^ent upon their 
presence in the discussions of his opponent or opponents. 

In my earlier study I did not go beyond this point, nor did it 
occur to me to inquire into the immediate occasion for Horace's 
excursion into this field of literary criticism. But if one is not con- 
tent with merely illustrating the general environment and source 
of the ideas which Horace combats, and insists on trying to see how 
or in what form his opponent presented the material, he will inevitably 
suspect that it was a Latin work, similar in character to the Greek 
treatises which our two satires reflect — in short, a treatise de Lucilio. 
A very sober, but fruitless, conclusion, doubtless; for here then, in 
the absence of other clues, we must come to a full stop. But what 
if the eight lines in question be the work of Horace? The path 
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would then open before us and we should recognize in the edition of 
Lucilius which they disclose {emendare parat) the very source which 
we had posttilated by inference from the authentic text of Satires 4 
and 10: not an isolated work de Ludlio, but the prolegomena to an 
edition. The unforeseen patness with which our doubtful fragment 
came to the rescue of a result arrived at independently, and almost 
named concretely the next step in the argument, was, I confess, a 
shock which made me look upon the question of authenticity with 
new eyes. It was not, of course, demonstration of genuineness out 
of hand, but it seemed to contribute a new element of probability 
which could not be ignored. The results, too, which would follow 
from the establishment of the authenticity of these lines would not 
consist merely in the solution of a problem of Horatian text criticism. 
For if, as authenticity would prove, Horace wrote with some part of 
Cato's recension (including of course the initial prolegomena) before 
him, this circumstance would fvu-nish a specific background of motive 
and occasion in the literattu-e of the time not only for the tenth satire 
but also for the fourth. It would put ground under our feet for the 
interpretation of the literary theory of both these satires, it would 
furnish definiteness of outline to the vague atmosphere of polemic and 
recrimination which runs through the tenth, and finally it would yield 
a guiding thread to some of the confused and obscure literary move- 
ments of the whole period of transition from Catullus to the early 
Augustan poets. But even if it should be impossible to prove that the 
lines are Horatian, nevertheless they afford a valuable clue to interpre- 
tation which has not been made use of. For in any case it is granted 
that they are well informed,* and either the grammarian who cited 
them from a source contemporaneous with Horace, or the later 
scholar who forged them, must have meant to define more closely 
the mark toward which Horace's words are directed: that is, if they 
be either citation or forgery the prime motive of their presence must 
be seen in the explanation afforded by the words teste Catone .... 
qui emendare parat. 

I Although the lines are rejected, Lucilian scholars employ them confidently as 
evidence for Cato's Lucilian studies, and Marx (Prol., p. lii) assigns the edition of 
Cato to the same approximate date as Horace's first book, i.e., 35 B.C. His assumption 
is that the interpolator was cognizant of the date of Cato's edition and therefore 
knowingly framed the indications of contemporaneity (parol). 
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The controversy between Horace and the champions of Lucilius, 
represented by Cato and his pupils, may have had ramifications and 
elements of complexity in it which quite escape us, but the main 
outlines as revealed by our two satires are fairly obvious. Their 
reconstruction, however, is conjectural, and in endeavoring to sketch 
the situation I shall anticipate my effort of demonstration and use 
the doubtful eight lines as Horatian. Cato, it would seem, at a 
time slightly antedating Horace's fourth satire, had begun his 
edition with prolegomena de Lucilio. In this he had set forth the 
relation of Lucilius to Old Comedy, and praised both his wit and his 
style. Horace was not in the first instance provoked to any general 
or universal dissent from Cato's presentation. He borrowed from 
it the description of Old Comedy with which the fourth satire opens, 
and the affirmation of LuciUus' dependence on it. He allowed the 
praise of Lucilius' wit and keenness, deliberately making concession 
to Cato's presentation, it would seem, for the sake of recording more 
emphatically his dissent from the praise of Lucilius' style and 
versification — durus componere versus; nam fuit hoc vitiosus. From 
this utterance and the development of it into other personal 
allusions — Crispinus, Fannius — the exacerbation of tone which is dis- 
cernible in the tenth took its rise.' Horace was answered, not prob- 
ably by Cato himself (for we must recall that Horace was young and 
unknown, while Cato held a position of eminence and authority 
both as poet and as scholar), but by lesser figures from his circle, as 
is indicated in vs. 19, Hermogenes and simius iste. They defended 
Lucilius against Horace's criticism, repeating in polemical tone what 
Cato had already said in praise of the style of Lucilius, of the nature 
of satirical wit and its derivation from Old Comedy — of which as 
Horace says they were quite ignorant. This passage is important 
because it reveals very clearly that the dogma of Lucilius' relation 
to Old Comedy was not Horace's invention, but belonged to the op- 
posing camp. It is this consideration which justifies us in assigning 
the beginning of i. 4 to Cato's prolegomena, where it obviously 
belongs. To these attacks Horace made reply with the tenth satire, 
which in its original form must have followed quickly upon the hostile 

' There are other passages in the fourth satire which have, I suspect, their origin in 
material derived from Cato's prolegomena, but their discussion must be taken up in 
another connection. 
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reception accorded to the fourth. That Horace had not been 
attacked directly by Cato himself may be concluded from the fact 
that in our initial eight lines (the authenticity of which, for this 
hypothetical sketch of the situation, I am assuming) Horace does 
not approach him directly, but, through the conceit of addressing 
Lucilius, introduces Cato in the third person as his champion, and 
satirizes him indirectly: 

LucDi, quam sis mendosus, teste Catone 

defensore tuo, pervincam, qui male factos 

emendare parat versus; hoc lenius ille, 

quo melior vir et est longe subtilior illo 

qui multum puer et loris et funibus udis 

exoratus ut esset opem qui ferre poetis 

antiquis posset contra fastidia nostra, 

grammaticorum equitum doctissimus — ut redeam illuc:' 

nempe incomposito dixi pede, etc. 

The abrupt beginning Lucili quam sis, etc., is genuinely Horatian, 
and in formal structure resembles Epp. i. 3, lule Flore quibus, etc. 
The suggestion of an argument and demonstration may recall the 
debate to which Horace invites his vilicus in Epp. i. 14. In tone and 
spirit it is frivolous and without respect, since to challenge Lucilius 
mockingly as if living is to pay scant honor to the famous dead.* 
In conscious contrast to this frank brutality of criticism, Cato's 
procedure is called (though ironically) kindUer (lenius) and more 
in the spirit of a gentleman (melior vir) and scholar (subtilior). The 
point of contact with the fourth satire is mendosus, an echo and un- 
compromising resumption of nam fuit hoc vitiosus. Either word 
is technical in grammatical parlance for faults of Latinity or com- 
position, though mendosus is probably more vigorous. The reason, 

' I give the text as it is preserved in the MSS F X' ( =^, ^, X, and T), all of which 
according to Keller and Holder belong to the ninth or tenth century. The only certain 
corruption of the text is the omission of et in vs. 4. It is due to the unusual hyperbaton, 
which is, however, genuinely Horatian. Cf. Serm. i. 8. 30, and Luc. MuUer ad loc. 
For the rhythm, quo melior vir et est, cf. Serm. i. 3. 63, simpUcior quia et est, where a 
disturbance of the text is also found in some manuscripts. It is possible that et 
before loris should be changed to est. But the omission of est in a relative clause with 
a participle is paralleled by the Virgilian preface — qui quondam modulatus avena; see 
Luc. MOUer ad loc. For the grammatical construction and punctuation see below, 
p. 257, note, and p. 260, note 1. 

' On the general tone and quality of these lines see the remarks below, p. 263, and 
the estimate of Lehrs there cited, note 1. 
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however, for its choice here is somewhat different, and leads us to the 
first problem of interpretation which these lines present. 

One of the principal grounds of suspicion of these lines, to the 
critics who have considered them, is the persuasion that " the promise 
quam sis mendosus is not fulfilled."' This omission is the less toler- 
able because the author says pervincam, "I will demonstrate trium- 
phantly." But is it true that the promise is not fulfilled ? In any 
large or genuine sense, most certainly it is not; but for the captious 
satire which is here intended the argument is flawless. For the 
whole of this opening is merely a sophistical conceit playing upon 
the words emendare and mendosus, and starts from Cato's profession 
of purpose, which was emendare Ludlium (to make a recension or 
edition, 5i6 p9u<ns). But qui emendare profitetur thereby on his own 
evidence {teste Catone) confesses that the object of his labor is 
mendosus. The demonstration is complete and admits of no cavil: 
hence pervincam. 

That all of this is spun out of a verbal quibble on the meaning 
of emendare had perhaps some justification in Horace's day in the 
fact that the grammatical usage of the word, as the equivalent of 
the Greek Siopdovv, di6p0w<ns, was, if not absolutely novel, at all 
events technical, and restricted to a narrow audience. Many 
scholars have inferred from this passage that Cato's activity was an 
attempt to rewrite Lucihus in the taste and versification of his day. 
But apart from the a priori improbability of such a procedure for 
a grammarian versed in the conscientious methods of Alexandrine 
StSpdoxTis, it would seem to me a clear inference from our passage 
that the author is playii^ sophistically upon a double meaning of 
the word. In this malicious distortion of the name of Cato's activity 
lies the humor of the conception.* To " emend " the text of an author 

' Mustard (p. 5), in his serviceable but unfortunately inaccessible paper in 
Colorado College Studies, IV (1893), reviews the extensive literature which has accumu- 
lated about these verses. Cf. also the dissertation of M. Mailer, Num. Hor. Sat. liber 
prior retractatv^ sit (Jena, 1899) — good bibliographical material, but naive and without 
judgment. 

' Cic. De or. ii. 255 (de risu) has some remarks which elucidate Horace's witticism: 
"Hoc [genus praeter expectationem] tum est venustum, cum in altercationes arripitur 
ab adversario verbum et ex eo . . . . in eum ipsum aliquid infligitur." As in our 
example, emendare is taken from Cato, and from it (mendosus) a means of attack is 
derived. He continues: "attendere et aucupari verba oportebit, in quo ut ea quae 
sunt frigidiora vitemus — est enim eavendum ne arcessitum dictum putetur — permulta 
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is, by eliminating the errors of record and tradition, to restore him 
to his original purity — emendatus; to "emend" in the ordinary moral 
or aesthetic sense is to postulate an original mendosus. To the tech- 
nical usage of Cato our author applies the implications of the word 
in its ordinary sense. 

It is clear that this demonstration, slight as it is, looks to work 
already in progress, and not to something which was merely known 
to be planned or contemplated for the future. Parat stands here in 
a kind of periphrastic usage to indicate emphatically an activity 
going on in the present — "is emending," "is trying to emend." 
This meaning is recognized by Marx, who suggests various equiva- 
lents, of which, however, studet is the only one applicable. The 
idiom is in fact very frequent in Latin, though I have been unable 
to find any comment upon it or collections of examples. One of 
the clearest illustrations is afforded by Ter. Phor. prol. 3, maledictis 
deterrere ne scribat parat, which obviously refers to an activity going 
on in the present (and in the immediate past as well) . The maledida 
have already been uttered and continue to be {qui ita dictitat). A 
good illustration is afforded also by Hor. Serm. ii. 3. 13. Damasippus 
upbraids the poet for his sloth, which has gone on for some time and 
still continues. "What does your inability to write mean? Are 
you trying to placate hostility by neglecting your talent ? " : invidiam 
placare paras virtute relidaf As an interpretation of his sloth it 
applies to the present, and, as the context shows, to the immediate 
past as well.' The point of this observation is to show that the 
edition or recension of Cato was not merely a plan entertained, but 

tamen acute dicemus." There follow then, as another division of the topic, examples 
of a parva verbi immutatio: nobilior mobUior, adversus aversus, etc., illustrative of 
aucupari verba. In Horace examples of this sort of trifling are not common — ignaraa 
ignosco in i. 3. 22, the double sense of mala carmina in ii. 1. 83. But in Lucilius it was 
quite the fashion: 171, edit comedit, 320, amptruet redamptruel, 1136, ludet eludet, 185, 
nolueris debueris. For the sophistical argumentation (penyincam) based upon such 
word-play Lucilius affords a good example, 1285: oculis equitare mdemus: ergo ocuUs 
equitat (see the whole fragment). 

' Demonstrable examples of this usage, that is, examples in which the context 
reveals continued action in the present, or by some parallelism with other words 
shows definitely the periphrastic character of parare, are in the nature of things not 
easy to find. To those cited above I would add Cic. Ad. Att. 14. 21. 4, aic haminem 

traducere ad optimates paro: X^pos wo\6s, "I am trying to bring him over, etc 

but it's wasted pains." The added Greek tag shows that the action has been continued 
from the immediate past into the present. An instructive parallelism is found in 
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was actually in progress, and that therefore at the writing of these 
lines the prolegomena as well as some portion of the text may be 
assumed to have been known in literary circles. 

With emendare parat the sophistry of a demonstration with which 
the writer started is complete. To this then is appended in loose 
conversational manner (and without definite grammatical con- 
struction)' an ironical comment introduced by hoc, and extending 
through the remainder of the fragment. It contrasts the gentleness 
of Cato's criticism (hoc lenius ille) with the criticism of another 
(illo), whose identity will engage us presently. The praise of Cato's 
gentleness in the procedure, to be expected of his greater goodness 
(jnelior) and more finished scholarship (subtilior), is meant to con- 
trast ironically with the completeness of his unconscious demonstra- 
tion of the faultiness of Lucilius. One is reminded of a Lucilian 
fragment of literary criticism which the author may have had in 
mind (1025) : quanta blandior haec, tanto vehementius mordet; for the 
point of the banter is to show that the more effective demonstration 
of Lucilius' faultiness had proceeded from a friend. 

We now come to the main crux of the whole passage — subtilior 
illo, qui multum jmer, etc. The phrase is obviously meant to be 
one of covert allusion, biit, whether the work of Horace or of an inter- 
polator, it certainly was not meant to be obscure beyond divining, 

Hor. Serm, ii. 3. 271, between laboret (reddere) and (insanire) paret, both actions per- 
taining to the (universal) present. Wickham translates "than if he set himself to be 
mad," etc. Mackail uses the same phrase for translating Virg. Eel. 2. 72. In Catul- 
lus 40. 4 the parallelism of agit and parat exdtare is noteworthy. Ellis ad loc. makes 
the only comment on the usage that I have found anywhere. Juv. 8. 130 is the only 
example cited by Marx; it undoubtedly belongs in this class, but like very many 
others it is not objectively demonstrable. A more detailed study of this idiom would 
be of value. 

• Phases of comment of this sort introduced by hoc (haec), sometimes paren- 
thetical, sometimes merely appended, are frequent. A simple example is afforded 
by Bpp. i. 17. 19, rectius hoc et splendidius muUo. Our example is of this type — hoc 
lenius ille .... grammaticorum equitum doclissimus, but it is obscured by the long 
intercalation of four lines, quo melior .... fastidia nostra. To punctuate with 
marks of parenthesis would help the eye, but it would do violence to the easy conversa- 
tional drift of the lines, which ramble off first at the suggestion of lenius and again under 
the impulse of subtilior. Not until these promptings are exhausted does the poet 
return to cap ille with its satirical epithet. The objection to sharp punctuation, such 
as the marks of parenthesis, is that they seem to imply a foresight and definiteness of 
ultimate intention, which is not in harmony with the stylistic ethos. Similar passages 
of loose drifting amplification are, e.g., Serm. ii. 3. 308; the more definite parenthesis 
of i. 7. 10; the punctuation puzzle at the end of i. 1. See also p. 260, note 1. 
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either in itself or in the subsequent development of the composition. 
The affectation of mystifying reference in place of plain statement 
belongs to a pretty well-defined rhetorical cat^ory, as I shall show 
presently. We have then two critics of Lucilius: one at all events 
is Cato, the mild and good; the other presumably not so, that is, 
harsh and inconsiderate. Cato had not called Lucilius faulty; he 
had only unconsciously demonstrated him so (showing thereby 
his gentleness). Who then should be the other, less considerate 
critic, but the one who had said flatly Ludli quam sis mendosus, 
taking up and reiterating the affirmations of i. 4 ? Whether Horace 
or an interpolator wrote this, the text at all events distinguishes 
thus two critics, and before looking outside it is reasonable to ask 
whether that other (illo) is not the writer himself, who began with 
so brutal an assault upon the old poet. Cato's qualifications, he says 
with playful irony, are those of a better man and a better scholar; 
his own were acquired under the coaxing pedagogy of the lash appUed 
in tender years. What but harshness should such a training yield ? 
If we assume now for a moment that the writer — and the other 
critic therefore — is Horace, we have this added help toward identi- 
fication, that the circumstances under which Horace served his 
apprenticeship to the older poetry are described by him later in 
life in words which are not without some echoes and reminiscences 
of this passage: 

non equidem insector delendave carmina Livi 
esse reor, memini quae plagosum mihi parvo 
Orbilium dictate. — [Epp. ii. 1. 69.] ' 

This identification, which we have derived thus far by inference 
from the text of the eight lines, becomes perfectly clear — in fact is 
specifically made — when we read our fragment in connection with 
the traditional opening of the satire. For the initial word nempe 

• The resemblance of plagosum to loris el fumbus, and of mihi parvo to muUum 
puer, has of course been frequently noted, but with singular unanimity the wrong 
inference has been drawn from it. It should obviously have pointed to the identifica- 
tion of illo qui multum puer with mihi parvo, i.e., with Horace. The majority of 
scholars, however, seeking to identify illo qui with Orbilius, have changed (or accepted 
Reisig's change of) exoratus to exhortatus, and puer to ptierum, and thus have obscured 
the reference of the whole passage. There is no occasion for touching the text as it has 
come down: exoratus, "coaxed by thong and lash," has a touch of ironical humor 
(wanting to exhortatus) which defends it in the whimsical banter of the context. (I 
should add that I find myself anticipated by Doderlein in this identification.) 
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stood here or^inally in order to point the precise application of the 
obscure reference to the critic and his criticism which was contained 
in the preceding lines. 

It is the commonest function of nempe to introduce the precise 
application or meaning of something general or ambiguous, or 
otherwise insufficiently defined, which has preceded. The usage is 
surely familiar, though it is inadequately explained in most of the 
manuals, and in the citing of illustrations Hand, for example (Tursel- 
linus S.V.), is constantly at fault in omitting the antecedent word 
or context which gives significance to the particle. In its simplest 
form the antecedent may be merely a pronoun {ille or iste), which 
is followed by nempe introducing the exact name. E.g., Ter. Phor. 
305: Dem. conmostrarier istum volo. Get. nempe Phormionem? 
Or, again, Cicero Brutus 14: an mihi potuit, inquam esse gratior 
uUa salutatio .... quam illius libri quo me hie adfatus quasi 
iacentem excitavit? tum ille: nempe eum dicis, inquit, quo iste, 
etc' The example is simple and obvious, but its general resemblance 
to our text will be plain: illius libri .... nempe eum — illo 
qui .... nempe dixi. Ambiguous allusion has been made to 
another critic of Lucilius. It started with the appended or paren- 
thetical words hoc lenius ille, and, through the mocking praise of 

' The usage is frequent in Horace, e.g., Serm. ii. 3. 206, "pnidens placavi sanguine 
divos. nempe tuo furiose," where nempe defines the intentionally generalized sanguine 
preceding. Epp. i. 16. 75, adimam bona, nempe pecus, rem, etc., where nempe specifies 
bona. 

Of peculiar interest in this connection (since it is generally held to be an imitation 
of Horace) is the familiar opening of Persius' third satire, nempe haec assidue. If the 
words have been rightly interpreted, the commentaries do not record it, and without 
exception they have entirely missed the significance of nempe. The received explana- 
tion starts from assidue as equal to continuo or semper, and so Conington renders, "Is 
this always the order of the day then ? " Similarly, Jahn, before him, and most recently 
N^methy. But assidue touches only one side of semper; it is not merely "con- 
stantly," but "faithfully," "zealously." It is the characteristic word for diligent 
application to study. So assidue audire of pupils in relation to teachers. Thus here, 
our young sluggard professes to be a student (vss. 10, 19) , and has assured his friend 
or mentor (untis ail comitum) that he is working hard — assidue versatus in studiis, in 
philosophia. This is the presumptive background which the real fact (introduced by 
nempe) unmasks. Persius' opening places the reader at the moment of an unexpected 
visit from the aforesaid friend, and what does he find of all this vaunted assiduity ? 
Zealous slumber, instead: nempe haec assidue. That is, nempe defines, or rather 
introduces the definition of, an implied assidue contained in the antecedent situation: 
"So this is what you are doing so diligently." The use of the particle belongs to the 
same general category as Horace's, but there is no other reason to speak of imitation. 
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Cato and the humorous portrayal of the unnamed critic's qualifica- 
tions, it has extended to a considerable digression. At vs. 8 he 
returns to the banter begun with hoc lenius ille and completes it 
with a final shot of satirical praise for Cato, grammaticorum equitum 
doctissimus} But these words, by reaching back over the relative 
clause intervening, have cut off the opportunity to proceed at once 
to the specification of the ambiguous allusion to the writer himself. 
He returns to it now with the formula ut redeam illuc^ (where illuc 
resumes the covert reference) and then proceeds to the precise 
indication of that unnamed critic and of his criticism: 

nempe incomposito dixi pede currere versus 
Lucili. quis tam Lucili fautor inepte 
ut non hoc f ateatur ? 

Introduced by nempe, we have here the resolution of the obscure 
allusion contained in illo qui, which is made specific by dixi, while 
the vagueness of mendosus is resolved by incomposito pede, etc. 
But not only in these words does he take up the content of the pre- 
ceding verses. Along with the masked allusion to himself he throws 

' The general interpretation of this much-disputed phrase I have relegated to an 
excursus (p. 267). Here, however, it is pertinent to justify my punctuation and 
explanation, which carries it back over the intervening relative clause to ille, which it 
completes. There is no novelty in this suggestion, but it can, I think, be defended 
rather better than has usually been the case. The syntactical awkwardness or diffi- 
culty is of a kind which Horace has made for his readers not infrequently (cf . Serm. i. 
7 inil. and Epp. i. 15, and the examples collected by Kirchner on Serm. i. 6. 60; Bpp. 
i. 19. 32, where the reference to Alcaeus or Archilochus is still disputed and was in 
antiquity). It arises from a loose conversationalism of tone, and may usually be 
condoned by the obviousness of the relationships intended. In this case it is clear 
that qui .... emendare parat, with its continuative ille, should by every ''mplica- 
tion of the words be a grammalicus. Furthermore, just as doctissimus is a proper 
epithet within the grammatical guild, so is subtilis, and these obvious associations of 
linguistic sphere prevented any ambiguity of application, in spite of the intervening 
words. SuhtilioT, although it diverts the course of the language, already envisages 
its kindred grammaticcrum doctissimus. It is scarcely necessary to illustrate subtilis 
in its application to the grammaticus, but let Pliny's single phrase perversa gram- 
maticorum suhtilitas (N.H. 35, § 13) stand instar omnium. See p. 257, note 1. 

' Concerning ut redeam illuc, it is commonly held that it is a mere patch to fill 
out the line (whether of fragment or interpolation), and to make a rude joining with 
the true beginning nempe. But the necessity of a resumptive phrase I have already 
explained. Illuc (like illo above) is just the kind of an undefined demonstrative 
which craves more precise definition. E.g., Ter. Phor. 310 (in a literal sense, of 
direction), " recta via quidem iZZwc. nempe ad Pamphilam." The formula redire iZZwc 
(hue, ad me, etc.) is one of a considerable class of phrases of circumstantial transition 
which belong to Horace's early work. It is found only in Serm. i (1. 108; 6. 45; 7. 9). 
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off the mask of ironical banter, and passes from the special case of 
Cato to universals. Catone defensore tuo becomes any apologist, 
quis tarn Lucili fautor inepte; the special case of Cato's unconscious 
confession (non potest emendari nisi mendosus) is rescued from a 
verbal quibble and turned into a universal judgment, ut non hoc 
fateatur. The purpose of my argument is not of course to contend 
that the initial eight lines are indispensable, but only to answer the 
frequent assertion that no satisfactory relation between them and 
the beginning of our satire (as finally published) exists. When the 
eight lines were deleted nempe lost, to be sure, something of its original 
preciseness of reference, but it still could serve to resume and define 
the offensive vitiosus of the fourth satire. This was the easier now 
that both compositions were gathered up into a libellus, and th§ 
author could assume on the part of his reader a knowledge of i. 4. 
But in the first instance, when the fourth and tenth satires were both 
isolated pamphlets, mendosus and the obscure allusion to the author 
himself served as an initial summary of the earlier stage of the 
controversy. 

The general relation of the initial lines to the traditional opening 
of the composition is of a kind of which Horace makes frequent use 
in his satires and epistles. If the reader will put Side by side the 
first two and one-half lines of each beginning, he will recognize the 
close parallelism between them to which I have already called atten- 
tion. He will see that to impress Cato into service as a critic of 
Lucilius is a whimsical prelude, analogous to the use of an illustra- 
tion preceding a direct and positive statement as in the opening of 
the epistle to Floras. The conceit of a playful and disguised allu- 
sion to himself, which the subsequent argument then discloses, is 
also Horatian. Of this general type is the description of the scurra 
Volanerius (in Serm. ii. 7. 15) whose steadfast vice Davus depicts, 
and praises in contrast with his master's instability: 

quanto constantior idem 
in vitiis, tanto levius miser ac prior illo 
qui iam contento iam laxo fune laborat. 

But this allusion the poet professes not to recognize: 

non dices hodie quorsum haec tarn putida tendant 
f urcifer ? ad te, inquam. quo pacto, pessime ? 
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and thereupon Davus goes on to express in direct terms {laudas, etc.) 
what he had before spoken obscurely. The language, it will be seen, 
has some noteworthy resemblances to our fragment, not only in the 
disguised description {ac prior illo qui ~ longe subtilior illo qui), but 
also in its resolution {ad te, inquam .... laudas ~ nempe .... 
dixi)} 

Let us pause for a moment to consider the situation. If these 
words are not Horace's they must be either the product of deliberate 
interpolation (which is the view most widely held) or else they are 
the work of some other satirist of Horace's time, who shared his point 
of view and whose words were preserved by some early commentator 
as a parallel to the opening verses. With regard to the first of these 
hypotheses, the assumption of interpolation, starting from the 
absence of the lines from the current text of later antiquity, has 
rested its case chiefly on the obscurity and purposelessness of the 
fragment itself. That charge I have endeavored to remove by show- 
ing its organic relation to the opening words of the satire. In the 
next place I would urge that the fragment bears none of the ordinary 
marks of interpolation. As a rule, the interpolator is recognized 
becauses he chooses the broad highway and concocts something of 
a general or imiversal character drawn from known facts and opinions, 
pertinent to the author whom he impersonates. Of this type are 
the lines prefaced to the Aeneid, ille ego, etc. But there is nothing 

' Examples of this type of utterance— obscure or veiled allusions of the speaker 
to himself or to another — are frequent in Greek drama: wi repl iripov \iiuv airhv 
alvlTTtTai is the comment of the scholiast on the famous example Oed. Rex 449, and 
it could be applied with slight modification to our passage. For estimating the 
Horatian quality of our example it may be worth while to call attention to one or two 
others. The opening of the letter to Florus tells the hypothetical case of the slave- 
dealer who sells his slave, with a warning to the purchaser of his one defect. The 
application of the story is left in obscurity down to line 20, where the poet applies it 
to himself: dixi me pigrum, etc. The comment of the Ps. Acron. scholia is interesting 
as showing the use of nennpe in the resolution of such passages of obscure allusion — 
interrogative: ut sit nempe dixi, etc. Porphyrio comments: per allegoriam .... 
significat, etc. Allegoria is the generic term for every form of oblique or enigmatic 
speech. To the Auctor ad Herenn. our example would be a case of " significatio .... 
quae plus in suspicione relinquit quam positum est in oratione." See the illustration 
under the subdivision per consequentiam (4 [53]. 67). For the figure in the Greek 
scholia to tragedy, see Trendelenburg, Gram. Graec. de arte tragica, p. 139. Another 
related example in Horace is Epp. i. 15 ad fin. The picture of the scurra Maenius is 
drawn at some length, but the poet leaves in obscurity the purpose of his narrative. 
At line 44 he applies it to himself: nimirum [like nempe] hie ego sum. Examples are 
numerous in Latin comedy, e.g., Ter. Phor. 811; Plant. Men. 649. 
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of the sort here; our interpolator has out-Horaced Horace. Instead 
of drawing universals from particulars he has reversed the process 
cunningly. Upon quis tarn Lucili fautor inepte, with erudite knowl- 
edge of the time and relationships, he has constructed Catone defensore 
tuo; upon vi non hoc fateatur he has invented the conceit of Cato's 
unconscious confession (emendandi mendosum). Again, feeling (as 
a good Latinist should) that nempe dixi craved some antecedent 
reference to the speaker less direct and specific, he constructed the 
covert allusion subtilior illo qui muUum puer, etc. For good measure 
he threw in grammaticorum equitum dodissimus to plague posterity, 
and when he had finished he must have enjoyed the sensation of 
having done a good job. But, alas! too good; for, having worked 
with the knowledge that it was the common fate of interpolations 
to be recognized and thrown out because they were general and com- 
monplace, his spirit must grieve to find that his work is rejected 
because it is found too precise, too concrete, and too well informed. 
But seriously this is not the path of probability. 

Not very different would be the assumption of a contemporary 
author. We should still confront the fact that the contents of the 
eight lines run absolutely parallel to the opening verses of Horace's 
satire, and bear a distinct relation to it. In short, when it is recog- 
nized (as I hope I have made clear) how the opening lines of the 
satire as usually accepted are the direct outgrowth of our fragment, 
there is only one conclusion left in probability, and that is to recog- 
nize that in origin they were one and continuous. 

In deleting, Horace let go a clever piece of detailed personal 
satire, pungent and whimsical.^ What he left as the beginning of 
his revised composition is by contrast colorless and vague. It is 
the generalized complement (to Kadd'Kov) to his preceding detail 
(rd Kad'iKatTTov). And in this very circumstance we can divine a 
reason which impelled him to cancel his original opening, when in 
the calmer retrospect of a year or two he incorporated the satire 

• Cf. Lehrs, Q. Hor. Flaccus (Leipzig, 1869), p. cxli: "Dass die ersten vor den ganz 
kenntlichen Anfang nempe gesetzten Verse sehr gut sind (ich meine nicht nur metrisch) 
das ist gewiss. Dass der Ton grSber ist als Horaz ihn je vor dem Publicum anstimmte 
. . . . ist auch gewiss. Dass sie deshalb nicht von Horaz sein konnten folgt noch 
nicht." But apparently Lehrs does not venture to claim the verses as Horatian 
because of the belief (which was common before Holder's edition and is still repeated 
by Luc. MOller) that they are only preserved in late manuscripts. 
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into the first collection of his Sermones. For doubtless the main 
consideration was suppression of the name of Cato, both because the 
use of so prominent and honorable a name seemed a violation of 
that urbanity which Horace professed and of accepted standards of 
personal satire,^ and because he no longer chose to do him the honor 
of mention.^ Furthermore, the abrupt beginning with its conceit 
of a demonstration through the quibble mendosum emendare may have 
seemed to him trivial and frigid. For Horace does not often play 
with language and with verbal resemblances. It was undoubtedly 
to him one of those rusticities of a naiver literary taste (so much 
cultivated by Plautus, Lucilius, and even Ennius) which he learned 
early to avoid. But whatever we think of the opening jest, the 
ironical contrast of the critical procedure of Cato and himself is 
clever and in the best satirical vein. 

• For all the study which has been devoted to Roman satire we still have need of 
an accurate survey of Roman practice and Roman feeling concerning personal satire 
and invective. Leo's remarks at the beginning of his " Varro und die Satire" (Hermes, 
XXIV [1889], 67) might have furnished the starting-point for such an .nvestigation, 
but they seem to have found little echo in subsequent studies. (Knapp in AJP, 
XXXIII [1912], 134, n. 3, takes issue with Leo, but through strange inversion or mis- 
apprehension of Leo's meaning, his polemic only reaflSrms the same position.) One 
general observation may be made, viz., that personal attack at Rome fluctuates from 
restraint to license according to the stability and order of the commonwealth. In 
Plautus and Terence, we have restraint ; in Lucilius license. Again, there is a period 
of license at the end of the Republic and in the period of transition, but restraint with 
the establishment of Augustus' regime and under the emperors. 

Three stages in the employment of true names in the history of Roman satire are 
briefly summarized by Martial in the preface to his first book. His epigrams, he says, 
are written "Salva infimarum quoque personarum reverentia; quae adeo antiquis 
auctoribus defuit, ut nominibus non tantum veris abusi sint, sed magnis." Lucilius 
did not hesitate to name the great in his attacks; Horace uses true names but humble 
ones; Juvenal and Martial abstain from real names of living persons altogether. 

* The gentle art of slaying one's enemies (or antipathies) by silence was certainly 
not unknown to Horace, and it may explain the puzzling absence of not a few names 
of contemporaries who might be expected to appear. But he practiced it silently 
(as, e.g., against Propertius, Epp. ii. 2. 100; perhaps also against Domitius Marsus, 
Carm. iv. 4. 20) and without avowal of purpose such as constitutes the pungent theme 
of two of Martial's epigrams (5. 60: "certum est hanc tibi pernegare famam .... 
nam te cur aliquis sciat fuisse ? " 12. 61 : " frons haec stigmate non meo notanda est ") . 
The familiar couplet of Ovid ex Ponto 4. 3 init. will be remembered in this connection: 

nomine non utar, ne commendere querella, 
quaeraturque tibi carmine fama meo. 

This form of warfare is especially characteristic of groups or cliques conscious of some 
esoteric bond, like the neo-purists of Horace's day. The formidable proportions of 
this weapon of Todtschweigen in the annals of German polemics, and Bentley's famous 
nolui hominem aeternitati tradere, may be recalled 'n passing. 
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But let no one think that with the deletion of this opening of 
brusque and sprightly satire the composition was thereby reduced 
to restraint and sobriety. For although by this excision the satire 
lost something of its initial keenness of edge — not to say point — it 
still retained some of the most vigorous personal satire that remains 
in the Sermones. An echo of its effectiveness of fire can still be heard 
from the dialogue with Trebatius, to which our poem furnishes the 
principal background of circumstance and motive. But shorn as 
it is of the words which defined with precision the goal of attack, 
enough is left to testify to the warmth of temper in which it was 
originally composed. For throughout there are touches of vigorous 
and drastic language, sometimes verging on coarseness, which are 
at variance with the fundamentally gentle disposition of Horace, 
and with the avowed principles of i. 3 and 4. I refer not merely to 
the satirical mention of living persons — ^Hermogenes, Pantilius, 
Demetrius, Fannius — but to the use of offensive epithets of satire 
(especially physical ones, against the Aristotelian precept) : pulcher 
Hermogenes (who is let go without epithet in i. 4); simius iste, 
turffidus Alpinus (perhaps unparalleled as a personal epithet); 
Canusini bilinguis (with double meaning) ; ineptus Fannius (touched 
only by innuendo in i. 4, beatus Fannius); an tua demens, vel- 
licet absentem Demetrius (cf. absentem qui rodit amicum in i. 4). To 
these m^ht be added such expressions as sale defricuit, risu diducere 
rictum, vilibus in ludis, discipularum .... plorare — a sufficient 
array of examples to show that here, if anywhere in the writings of 
Horace, our fragment should feel at home. 

I find it hard to understand what stylistic objection can be 
brought against these lines except that of their obscurity, which 
after all is not found to be so very great. When once they are under- 
stood I think that open-minded students must subscribe to the 
judgment of Peerlkamp (who did not claim them as Horatian): 
"utut est, non abhorrent ab ingenio Horatiano et forma satirarum." 
The same extravagance of tone and vigor of language, which the 
examples just cited reveal, serve to explain the two or three peculiar- 
ities of usage which our fragment possesses. They form the principal 
concrete evidence which has been adduced to demonstrate non- 
Horatian origin. Of mendosum emendare I have spoken above. 
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It led, because of the completeness of the sophistical demonstration, 
to the employment of pervincam, which in a more literal meaning 
Horace employs from similar motives of emphasis in Epp. ii. 1. 200. 
Longe with the comparative is rejected by Wolfflin as quite impossible 
for Horace, though he grants it in Serm. ii. 5. 73, vincit longe prius. 
This latter example is admissible because prius is an anomolous form, 
longe mUilior impossible because the comparative form is regular. 
But he allows Sallust at about the same time to use longe saevior. 
But this is statistics gone mad — or blind. The fact is obviously 
overlooked that in both Horatian examples longe is determined not 
by mechanical rule but by emotion, the desire to speak with emphasis 
and vigor, though in this case it be ironical. Multo subtilior, which 
Wolfflin assures us Horace must have used, would be obviously much 
tamer. As I have noted above, longe subtilior is an anticipatory 
step toward the culminating irony — which demanded a superlative — 
of grammaticorum equitum dodissimus} This phrase, the boldest 
and most extravagant of the whole composition, because it is bound 
up with considerations of the life of Valerius Cato, it has seemed 
worth while to discuss more at length in the appended excursus. 
Much criticism has been directed against ille and illo in close prox- 
imity referring to different persons. The occurrence of the two words 
at the end of successive verses may be an inelegance which Horace 
would later have avoided (and it might therefore have contributed 
to the deletion of the lines), but no criticism can arise from the differ- 
ence of reference, which would not touch a multitude of other passages 
from every period of Latin usage .^ 

' The other early examples of longe with the comparative, which Wolfflin cited, 
are likewise determined by a reaching out for more vigorous expression. See especially 
Bel. Alex. 46. 4 (where the emphasis is marked by the preceding admiranda virtute) 
and Bel. Hisp. 7. 6 (where note et . . . . et). In this whole discussion Wolfflin seema 
to have overlooked one of the principles of innovation, which in later work he did most 
to illustrate: the wearing out and weakening of familiar formulae (as multo in this 
ease) and the search tor novel and more effective means of expression. 

• There is no obscurity in ille .... iUo, for ille obviously continues gui .... 
parat, and illo is another. The designation of different persons by ille within the same 
sentence or context is extremely common in the comic poets, and examples are collected 
by Bach, in Studemund's Siudien, II, 311. It was undoubtedly a colloquial habit 
throughout the whole history of Latin, and the encroachment of ille upon is gave to 
the Romance languages their regular pronoun of the third person. Horace does not 
furnish another parallel example, but it is hard to see how he could have expressed 
himself here more in accordance with Latin idiom. For after qui .... parat, ille 
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excursus: grammaticorum equitum doctissimus 

Among the Greeks at great centers like Alexandria, and in a 
lesser degree at Rome, the grammaticus might exercise his profession 
in the larger and more liberal sense of the word, as the "scientia 
eorum quae a poetis historicis oratoribusque dicuntur" (Varro); 
but for the most part he was condemned to earn his living by teach- 
ing privately the elements of Greek and Latin to boys and girls — 
litteras doctrinamque puerilem, as Cicero in one place {De or. iii. 38) 
renders the alien word grammatica. The poverty and wretchedness 
of the career were proverbial — "vos, turba Phari censu fraudata, 
magistri."' Nor did Cato, in spite of his distinction as a teacher and 
the eminence of his friends and pupils, fare better than the rest: 
"vixit .... in summa pauperie et paene inopia" (Suet.). The 
generosity of no patron seems to have rescued him from the condi- 
tions which were common to his guild. But he bore his deprivations 
with philosophical fortitude, which (as his pupil Furius says) evoked 
wonder, "quibus ille disciplinis | tantam sit sapientiam assecutus" 
(Suet, ibid.) — a quaUty of goodness which may be reflected in 
Horace's ironical quo melior vir et est. That he was hot-tempered 
and polemical may be guessed from the same pupil's en iecur Cratetisl 
{ibid.), a characteristic which would perhaps explain the warmth 
with which Horace's strictures upon Lucilius in the fourth satire 
had been resented by Cato and his school. This same quality led 
him to reply to his enemies and critics in general, and especially 
to the imputation of servile origins, in a work entitled Indignaiio, 
affirming "ingenuum se natum . . . . et pupillum relictima, eoque 
facilius licentia Sullani temporis exutum patrimonia" (ibid.). That 

is the idiomatic and only reasonable continuative pronoun ; while after a comparative, 
illo is regularly employed, especially at the end of the verse. Cf. Serm. ii. 3. 311, minus 
illo; Juv. 7. 109, acrior iUo; 4. 109, aaemor illo; 5. 139, dulcior illo; 11. 61, minor 
illo. In our passage isto has been proposed and is read by Luc. MilUer, but the cor- 
rection has no more claim to consideration than many such which the older critics 
made in Plautus and Terence. See, e.g., Bentley, on Ter. Phor. 332, who is offended 
by "in Hits tructus eat, in illis opera luditur." Good examples from later usage are 
Ovid Ats am. i. 227, and Quintilian iii. 6. 93 (where Spalding proposed hie for the 
econd ille). 

' Ovid Fasti iii. 829. For the reading Phari ( = Alexandriae or Aegypti) cf . 
Merkel ad loc. For other references see the passages collected by Becker-GoU, Gallus, 
II, 85, Suetonius De gram, passim; and the familiar line of Juvenal (7. 215) quantum 
grammaticus meruit labor. See also the epitaph in Dessau 8436. 
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he convinced or silenced his detractors is not likely. On the con- 
trary, it is the nature of such replies to afford new material for satiri- 
cal attack. Our perplexing phrase grammaticorum equitum might 
in fact yield the surmise that Cato claimed to have lost a patrimony 
in his youth, which would have entitled him to the census equester} 
It is perhaps with malicious irony that Horace sets side by side the 
fact of Cato's real position and poverty (grammaticus) with his 
pretensions to social position and wealth (eques). The best possible 
commentary on the paradox which these words contain is furnished 
by Horace himself in this same satire at vs. 75: 

an tua demens 
viHbus in hidis dictari carmina malls ? 
non ego: nam satis est equitem mihi plaudere. 

The humor of the phrase lies not only in the paradoxical juxtaposition 
of ideas, but also in an element of verbal parody. Cato is called, not 
Romanorum equitum (the metrical equivalence of which with our 
phrase underlies its satire), but grammaticorum equitum doctissimus. 
The grammatici are organized into a state with an aristocracy of 
their own. It is the same figure of humor that is employed in 
Efp. i. 19. 39: 

non ego nobilium scriptorum auditor et ultor 
grammaticas ambire tribus et pulpita dignor, 

where Horace attributes to the grammatici the tribal organization 
of the city. But apart from the speculative element in this explana- 

' The autobiographical apologia seems to have been a literary form much in 
vogue, especially among scholars and literary men of humble origin. It probably 
owed something both in form and in spirit to the example which Lucilius had set 
(Book xxvi). Defense of humble origin or refutation of the charge of servile birth 
was one topic which can still be detected, and furnishes us a clue to the character of 
this literature. Thus Cato in his Indignatio had affirmed ingenuum se natum. Saevius 
Nicanor, besides his grammatical commentaries, was the author of a "satyram quoque 
in qua libertinum se esse indicat." The more accurate biographical detail concerning 
Orbilius (which includes the statement of his equestrian rank) is probably due to some 
such work, possibly to the "librum, cui est titulus nepia\yfis, continentem querelas 
de iniuriis," etc. (Suet. 9). The classical example of this type is Horace's sixth satire 
("cum referre negas quali sit quisque parente | natus, dum ingenuus"). Cf. the 
writer's paper on "The Literary Form of Hor. Serm. i. 6," in AJP, XXIII (1902), 
388. When Horace came before Maecenas he did not claim that he was sprung from 
an illustrious father; "non ego circum | me Satureiano vectari rura caballo, | sed quod 
eram narro." This and other similar observations may suggest the nature of the 
claims that were commonly made in works of this sort, and the hint that he might 
have represented himself as a knight (Satureiano cabalk) ?) with large estates may 
cast some light on the satire contained in our phrase. 
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tion the general purpose and meaning of Horace's phrase is clear — to 

make mocking recognition of Cato's distinction in his profession. To 

call him a grammaticus eques accomplishes this, just as Juvenal 

(ix. 10) mocks at the distinction of gentility which the now wretched 

Naevolus once enjoyed in his low profession, calling him with similar 

phrase vernam equitem,} But real equestrian rank was as alien to 

one as to the other. 

New Haven 

' Lewis renders "genteel buffoon"; Weidner, "sourra elegantior." As applied to 
the creature of Juvenal's page the general aristocracy of the equites is sufficient 
motive; as applied to a grammaticus stibtilior like Cato, critic and arbiter of things 
literary, there would come into play a further connotation of eguites, as discriminating 
judges — in the first instance of the drama, and by natural extension of literature in 
general. Cf. Serm. i. 10. 75 (cited above), Ars. Poet. 248, Epp. ii. 1. 185-87. 



